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“ MULTORUM MANIBUS GRANDE LEVATUB ONUS.”’—Ovid. 


Alotes on the Church of St. Wary the Girgin, 
Aishops Cannings. 
By Mr. C. E£. Pontina. 
GENERAL description of this Church was given in this 
Magazine a quarter of a century ago, by Archdeacon 

Macdonald, in his able “ Historical Memoirs of the Parish of Bishops 
Cannings” (vol. vi., p. 121), since which time it has received little 
notice in these pages. The object of the present paper is to supple- 
ment the information there given by a few notes on points of detail 
which have not, I think, been hitherto touched upon, and on other 
features of fresh interest, which have been opened out during the 
recent restoration. 
_ Archdeacon Macdonald states that the manor of Bishops Can- 
nines belonged to the Bishops of Salisbury from time immemorial. 
Bishop Roger (1102—1189) was deprived of the episcopal estates 
by King Stephen, from whom they were wrested by the Empress 
Matilda, who, by deed in 1148, promised the restitution of them. 
This was confirmed by a second deed, dated 13th April, 1149, and 
fully carried out in 1157. There is little doubt, I think, that upon 
recovering the estates the Bishop at once set to work to build the 
present Church, the earliest parts of which date from that period. 
The work, apparently, proceeded slowly, and the style of architecture 
changed during its progress. The Church of that time had at 
Teast chancel, nave, and aisles, on the site of those now existing. 
There was, therefore, probably a tower between the two former, but 
there is no indication of transepts of that date, and as the archways 
into those now existing are later insertions, I conclude there were 
none. Probably the tower was either taken down or fell at about 
the time of the erection of the present transepts. 
VOL, XXIII.—-NO. LXVII. B 


2 Notes on the Church of St. Mary 






The plan of the Church as it now exists (Hig. 1, Plate I.) is 
cruciform, and consists of nave with north and south aisles, and 
south porch (with room over), north and south transepts with a 






























chapel extended from the east side of the latter, central tower, and § 
chancel, with sacristy, having a room over, on the north side. Itis J 
somewhat remarkable that, although the Church is one of some 
irregularity of plan, and has had many subsequent alterations, it ap- @ 
parently covered the same area when completed at about the middle 
of the thirteenth century as at present, no enlargement having been 
made. The side walls of the aisles, although re-built in the fifteenth 
century, are on the earlier foundations ; this is shewn by the original 
twelfth century west end walls and buttresses at L (Hig. 1, Plate I.). j 
The order in which the various parts of the Church were built,§ 
and the principal alterations made, appears to be nearly as follows :— 
Latter part of the twelfth century :— 
The nave, aisles and porch erected ; bie seating remains are} 
good specimens of transitional Norman work. The chancel 
arch of this period is im sitw—this, together with the low) 
window of the same date presently referred to, indicate the) 
existence of a coeval chancel. 
aie: half of the thirteenth century :— a 
The tower (with probably a roof of shimelesis transepts 
chantry chapel, chancel, choir, and the lower stage of sacristy 
erected, and the west wall of nave re-built. ; 
Earlier half of the fourteenth century :— | 
The south window of the sanctuary inserted, and the twe 
others on the south side of the choir widened and altered in 
form, as described on p. 9. 
Latter part of the fourteenth century :—~ 
The groining inserted in the lower stage of tower, and ¢ 
window in the south wall of the chantry chapel; that i 
the south aisle, west of the porch, is also of this period. 
Latter half of the fifteenth century :— | 
The side walls of the aisles and the clerestory of the navi 
re-built, the upper stage added to the sacristy, and the staireas 
formed for access to it, The spire was also added to the towe 
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‘ within this period, but the stone roof of the stair-turret is 
coeval with the shingle roof of the tower, and the pitch of the 
latter is still to be traced on the west and south sides of it. 
The lower window in the west end of north aisle and the 
doorway in the north transept were built up, or closed, at this 
date, and the gable of the porch re-built. 

mong the Post-Reformation structural alterations made before 


the commencement of the late restoration may be mentioned the 
insertion of the archway in the south wall of the porch, and the 


three-hght window and fireplace in the sacristy, which are of 


seventeenth century date; the new roof of the nave, bearing date 


: 


1670; and, in more modern times, new roofs to the chancel and 





south transept and the re-building of the chapel with new east 
window to the same. 

I may here mention a feature which I discovered on my first 
inspection of the Church, and which I thus referred to in my 
preliminary report, dated 22nd October, 1881 :—‘ That the spire 
was also erected at this time (fifteenth century) is clearly shewn by 
the very interesting fact which I noticed upon a close examination 
of the work—that oyster shells are used in forming both the vertical 
and the bed joints in the stone-work of the aisles, clerestory, and 


‘spire; and this peculiarity is not met with in the work of any other 


period at this Church.” I have since applied this test to other 


parts of this Church, and the result fully substantiates the statement 


I then made. 

The proportions of the twelfth century nave must have been very 
fine. The roof sprang from the level of only about a foot below 
the plate of the present roof. and the high pitch increased the 
height of the interior by about 10ft. The main light was from the 


. 'The parapet added to the nave when the clerestory was re-built is (as will be 
Seen on reference to the sketch view from the 8.W., which forms the subject of 
one plate) an embattled one, with richly-crocketted pinnacles marking the divisions 
of the bays, and carried up over the west gable, one pinnacle occupying the usual 
position of the gable cross. The flat pilaster buttresses at the angles do not 
appear to have been taken down more than 4ft., and the manner in which thoge 
on the north and south faces are adapted to receive the “ Perpendicular” pinnacles 
is especially worthy of notice. 
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imposing range of windows in the clerestory on each side. No trace 
of these was discernible until the plaster was recently removed from | 
the inside face of the walls, when the lower parts of the windows | 
were discovered. The outer jambs were removed when the clerestory 
was re-built in the fifteenth century, but the direction of the jamb | 
splays indicates that they consisted of single lights about 17in. 
wide on the exterior, widening out to about 4ft. 4in. on the inside. | 
The sills are also deeply splayed, the inner being about 3ft. 6in. 
deeper than the outer ones, so that the windows on the inside were 
little short of 12ft. high. The remains of these are shewn on the 
interior elevation of the north side of the nave, given in Fig. 2, | 
Plate I. It will be noticed that the windows are placed over the 
piers, an unusual arrangement, and one whieh is only found in very 
early work, The Church of Battle, Sussex, is a somewhat simular | 
instance; there the Transitional arcade and clerestory remain intact. 
But Bishops Cannings differs from Battle, in having a window on 
each side at the easternmost end of the clerestory over the respond. 
To get these “respond” windows they were brought farther over 
the arches than in the case of the “pier” windows, and the sill 
splays kept flatter. | 

It is worthy of remark that the Churches of Bishops Cannings : 
and Battle have another unusual feature in common, though of later | 
date, viz., the means of access to the rood loft. The late Rev. | 
Mackenzie Walcott remarks,! after alluding to the not unusual 
opening through the respond on to the loft:—“ At Battle there is | 
an external stair-turret, having a bridge within the north nave aisle, | 
which communicates with a similar opening.” <A precisely similar | 
plan appears to have been adopted at Bishops Cannings. Subse- | 
quently to the re-building of the north aisle,’ a staircase appears to | 
have been constructed outside the wall and in the angle formed by | 
the aisle and transept, the foundations of which I discovered by 
excavating, as shown by the dotted lines at B, Fig. 1., Plate I. 
This was entered from the north aisle by a doorway, the sill of 


Sanaa rnp nme 
1 Sacred Archeology,” p. 516. 

2'This is shewn by the masonry on the outside having been so little disturbed 
in its removal, and by the line of the roof above. a 
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which is Ift. 7in. above the floor, and the exit from it on to the 
bridge was by another doorway in the same wall, the sill of which 
is lift. 8in. above the floor. The opening in the respond of the 
nave arcade is 38ft. 5in. above the level of the upper doorway in the 
aisle wall; and the label of the archway beneath, leading into the 
transept, is cut away on both sides in such a manner as to suggest 
the probability that @ bridge (and not a screen) was carried across 
the aisle, with other steps from it to the opening in the respond, 
and thus to the rood loft, as indicated by dotted lines, Fig. 9, 
Plate II. As will be seen by reference to the sketch on the same 
plate, and to the elevation, Fig. 2, Plate I., the position was a 
difficult one in which to get a passage through the wall of the 
respond, owing to the aisle roof being so near to the arch: the 
‘opening was thus necessarily low, the entire height being only 
4ft. lin. That this size should have been sufficient raises the 
question of the use of the rood lofts, and confirms the theory which 
| the cramped dimensions of rood stairs often found seems to suggest 
) —that these were not intended for the passage of adults, and that 
the ceremonial of the rood loft was not one in which the priest took 
part, but rather such as the mere decoration of the rood and hghting 
| of tapers by an acolyte. 

At the west end of the north aisle (at G@ Fig. 1, Plate I.) are 
features of the greatest interest, which are illustrated by Figs. 1 
and 2, Plate II. Previous to the restoration of the Church all that 
could be seen in this wall was a small window of twelfth century 
date, high up and near the respond of the nave arcade: the di- 
mensions of this window on the outside were 3ft. high from 
sill to springing and 63in. wide: it was blocked up with modern 
masonry on the outside, but open to the interior: there are holes 
for a stanchion bar in head and sill, and marks on the south jamb 
of the hooks to which a shutter was probably hung, the stone-work 
being rebated for it. Upon removing the plaster from the inside 
of the wall a similar window was discovered nearly in the centre of 
the width of the aisle, the sill of which was only 8ft. 4in, from the 
floor-level. The dimensions of the outer opening of this window 
are, 2ft. 6in. high from sill to springing and 124in, wide: this 
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opening, however, was built up with masonry so nearly assimilated 
to the outer facing—the circular head and splays of jamb and sill 
having been cut away and squared off for this—that until the 
existence of a window had been found on the inside it was almost 
impossible to trace it outside. The stone-work of this window is 
also rebated for a shutter, and has the marks of hooks to which it 


might, have been hung, but xo holes for either vertical or cross bars. J; 


Both windows have deep splays on the inside, the upper opening 
out to 8ft. 10in., and the lower one to 4ft. 9in., and both have | 
chamfered segmental inner arches, that of the lower one being 
depressed as if to allow the sill of the upper one to be kept down. 
Above the lower window, on the inside, and at a height of 9ft. 61n- 
from the floor, against the north jamb of the upperwindow, and formed _ 
of the same stones, was found an aumbry, lft. 7in. high, lft. 74in. 
wide, and 124in. deep from the face of the wall. A rebate of about 
an inch is carried round the opening, and there are marks of hinges 
on each side of it, as if for folding doors. On the inside there are 
erooves which might have received a thick wood lining, and the 
bottom of the aumbry is carried below the sill, as shewn on the 
section given. That these three features are coeval is clear from’ | 
the identical character of the stone of which they are constructed} . 
and from the inner sill of the upper window being carried along to 


support the masonry of the aumbry, the surrounding walling being ty 


of rubble. The low window and the aumbry, and especially the | 
inaccessible position of the latter, offer ground for much speculation | 
as to their use.! In considering this subject it must be borne in | 
mind, that the archway at the east end of this aisle (Hs Fig. 1, 
Plate I.) did not exist when these features were constructed, but | 
that probably an altar stood in this position, of which the lower ! 
window would command a full view. My conjecture was that the : 
aumbry was employed as a receptacle for the reserved Host, used in’ | 
communicating persons outside through the low window, and that | 


its elevated position was for the better security of its contents from 

| 

--1 Whatever use was made of these features, it apparently came to an end in 

the fifteenth century, for the stone “filling” of this low window is shewn by 
my oyster shell test to be of that date. 
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profanation. In January, 1884, I submitted this opinion to the late 
Mr. J. H. Parker, of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, together. 
with a measured drawing and a full description of the features. 
In. his reply (dated 29th January, two days before his death) he 
says:—‘ The Church of Bishops Cannings I well remember as a 
fine Early English example, but it is many years since I have seen 





} 
} 


ent 


it. There seems no douht that the interesting low-side window 





that you have opened, and the window over it, are of the twelfth 
century, though not very early. Frequently the low window had 
reference to the altar of a chantry chapel, as in this case, and not to 


the high altar. The aumbry, or locker, above the window may- 





have been used as you suggest from the fact that it is away from 
the altar, but I should be inclined to think it was used for other 
purposes. All this part evidently belongs to a chantry chapel of 





an earlier Church.” This, at any rate, contains no contradiction of 
iny view; probably but for Mr. Parker’s delicate state of health at 
the time he would have suggested, as I had hoped, some better 
explanation of this unusual combination of features. 





“It has been suggested to me that there was probably a floor across 
this end of the aisle, to form a priest’s or watcher’s room over, the 















upper window being for light to, and the locker for the use of, the 
occupant. ‘There are marks in the pier and respond of the arcade 
which at first sight seem to support this view. But surely, if such 
an upper room had been contemplated in building this part, there 


} 
| 
} 


! 


would have been some sé¢ructural provision for carrying the floor, 
and it would not have been left to be fitted up by running the 
bearers into the columns! ‘Then the holes, which ‘are filled up, 
would only receive timbers of about 44in. X 3in., a size entirely 
out of keeping with my idea of what the beams used in a Church 
of the twelfth century would be. And further, the twelfth century 
roof, the pitch of which is plainly discernible on the outside, and is 
shewn by a dotted line on the inside, in my drawing, would come 
to within 3ft. of the level of this upper floor, as indicated by the 
marksin the columns, After carefully weighing all the suggestions 
which have been made to me, and giving the matter very full 
sonsideration, [ feel compelled to fall back upon my original idea ; 
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but I should bo glad if any persons reading this would give me their | 
views upon this interesting point. ! 
- Another remnant of twelfth century work was discovered in the — 
south wall of the sacrarium (at J. Fig. 1. Plate I.), and is shewn by 
Fig. 4, Plate II. This consists of a low-side window, the opening | 
of which, though built up outside, can be seen; it 1s about 16in. | 
wide,:and the inside is widened out as shewn. ‘The eastern jamb is 
splayed to command a view of the high altar from the outside, 
whilst the other side is square. Amongst the rubbish which filled | 
this window was a piece of a chamfered course, 5in. thick, apparently 
part of a seat. The depth exactly corresponded with the distance 
between the upper bed joint of the top course of the inside sill of | 
the window recess as carried down and the stop of the chamfer on 
the jamb; this appeared to suggest its position where I have placed | 
it (kK, Fig. 4, Plate II.), and its use as a seat or ledge. Near to it, 
also used as “ filling,” was a stone resembling the larger portion of 
a corbelled piscina, apparently coeval in date; the unworked part 
of this, which had been built into the wall, corresponded in depth | 
with the inner sill of the window proper, and, as this was near to | 
where it was found, I fixed it there, but this must not be held to | 
imply my belief in that being its original position. The low window 
was cut into in the fourteenth century by the insertion of the Win- | 
dow above it, and by the introduction of the weak-looking sedilia, | 
even if it had not been destroyed in erecting the rich thirteenth | 
century arcade, part of which exists as a piscina, and which—as | 
traces of it are to be seen west of the window—doubtless extended | 
to that point as sedilia. In connexion with this may be noticed the | 
curious feature of a portion of the wall at this point—as high as ! 
the low window exists—not being parallel with the rest on the 
outside; this and the low window are evidently parts of the earlier, 
chancel. ‘The floor of the chancel had been raised in 1858 when a 
new tile pavement was laid: the previous level has now heen restored. | 
In doing this a step was found at the entrance of the chancel, 11in.| 
below the present pavement, shewing that the entire floor of the 
Church has been raised. 

A singular, and, as far as my experience goes, an unparalleled 
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instance of medieval “ modernizing” of ancient features occurs in 
the westernmost window on the south side of the chancel, as shewn 
by Figs. 5, 6, and 7, Plate II. This window (Fig. 6) was originally 
a lancet like those on the north side (Fig. 5), and the exterior 
remains unaltered as regards the outer members of its jamb and 
arch mouldings. In order to widen the opening for the insertion 
of tracery, early in the fourteenth century, the inner members of 
the outer mouldings were cut away, and the inside jambs set back, 
as shewn by Fig. 7, where their original positions are shewn by 
dotted lines. New thin jamb stones were then inserted, and a 
mullion and tracery introduced. At this time the thirteenth century 


Inside string, which still exists on the north, was probably destroyed 





on the south side; the one existing at the commencement of the 
restoration was of cement. 

The east walls of north and south transepts each have an arcade 
of two bays, the shafts of which project 2ft. 8in. from the wall on 
the inside. The arches have the same rich mouldings as the other 


_coeval work here, and which are so noticeable a feature in this 
Church. They are of beautiful proportions, are stilted, and are 


supported by clustered shafts with carved capitals. Those in the 
south transept are shewn by Fig. 10, Plate II. The archway on 


_ the south is wider than the rest; it is carried through the wall, and 
forms the entrance to the chantry chapel of “ Our Lady of the 
Bower.” The remainder of the arched recesses are evidently in- 


tended as separate chapels, and each has a single lancet window 
over the position of its altar. On the back and sides of the recess 
shewn in the drawing were found traces of fresco painting's repre- 
senting figures; this work, which is of late date, has been secured 
to the wall, and so retained. 

The chapel of ‘‘Our Lady of the Bower” extends eastward from 
the transept wall, in a line diverging from that of a right angle, 
the apparent object being to avoid obstruction of light to the 
adjacent windows of the chancel and recessed chapel. This was 
re-built in 1872, when the three-light east window was inserted, 
superseding the single lancet shewn in old prints and photographs. 
Remains of the piscina still exist in the south wall of this chapel, 
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and that another altar formerly stood in front of the archway into 
it from the transept is shewn by the beautiful piscina with shelf, at 
F, Fig. 1, Plate I. 5 

The removal of whitewash from the walls of the transepts re= 
vealed paintings of a red stone-jointed pattern of thirteenth century 
type. The vaulting of the chancel was somewhat similarly deco- 
rated, and, at a later date, star-points of scroll-work have been 
painted over this pattern round the bosses. An aumbry, or locker, | 
was discovered in the south wall of the sacristy. 7a 

The south porch has long been the subject of notice from the | 
richness and delicacy of its outer archway. My first impressions . 
of it are given in my report of 22nd October, 1881, of which the | 


following is an extract :—‘ The walls and groining of the south | 


porch and the inner doorway are coeval with the earlier work of | 


nave and aisles, but the outer archway is an insertion of the |% 


Decorated period. This archway, in its original state, must have | 
been exceedingly rich, it having possessed, in addition to the ballé | 
flower ornament, a pierced cusping to its inner members, but. this | 
has been much mutilated. From the character of its pediment, and 
the manner in which it has been inserted in the old work, it bears 
the appearance of having been intended for an inner archway, | 
rather than for its present position as an outer doorway.” ‘The | 
opinion thus expressed has been fully borne out by subsequent in- | 
vestigation. During the execution of the works I had the privilege 
of discussing this feature on separate occasions with Mr. William | 
White, F.S.A., and Mr. Henry Christian—both eminent archzolo> | 
gists—and, although neither would at first admit that it was an | 
insertion, both, after having fully considered all the points I subs) 
mitted (and on one of the occasions I refer to some hours were spent | 
in the investigation), finally agreed in my view. On making | 
further research we discovered that it was the archway of an alta? | 
fom removed from its original position and inserted here, of course | 
at a post-Reformation period. This was shewn by the discovery of | 
colour behind the mortar joints connecting it with the twelfth | 
century work, and of the section of the moulded mensa of the altar 
at E Fig. 3, Plate II., on which the inner moulding of the jamb 
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stopped, the height of the slab being about 3ft. 3in. from the floor- 
level. This insertion, together with the failure of one jamb, had 
caused the settlement of the gable and a leaning forward of the 
-archwsy itself to an extent which rendered it necessary to replace it. 
This was done by forcing the latter back with screws, and re- 
building the shattered gable over. In doing this oyster shells were 
found in the joints, and as the work had every appearance of being 
of the twelfth century (the original pitch being retained) my oyster 
shell theory seemed to be in danger of falling to the ground. 
Later on, however, the discovery of thirteenth century mouldings 
on the back of some of the stones sct the matter at rest. I was 
then fully convinced that the gable was re-built in the fifteenth 
century. This probably accounts for the one-sided position of the 
‘window in the gable, as shewn in the view. It was also made clear 
that the archway was subsequently inserted, and not built in at that 
period, by the fact that it was bedded in mortar of an entirely 
different kind to that used in the surrounding work. 
_ The question arises, when and from what part of the Church was 
‘this altar tomb removed? There is no wall-space in the chancel, 
“unoccupied by features of an earlier date, of sufficient width to 
‘receive it; and I can only conclude that it was taken from the 
chapel of “S. Mary of the Bower,” at, or shortly after, the time 
‘of its conveyance to John Ernlé, of Bourton, which was made by 
) deed, dated 6th November, 1563. 
| ~The only means of access to the room over the porch formerly 
appeared through the window in the outside gable, but in the course 
of the restoration a doorway into the aisle over the south entrance 
doorway was opened out; it had two steps in the thickness of the 
wall, and the jambs ‘ate rebated and retain the original hooks for 
door hinges. The inner twelfth century doorway of this porch has 
4 corbel of fifleenth century character, inserted in the label over the: 
centre of its arch, evidently for the support of a figure, and the rib. 
of the early vaulting has been cut away to give additional height 
jfor it. The remains of a fifteenth century stoup exist on the right 
jside. of this doorway. Stoups also exist by the fifteenth century 
doorway of north aisle, and the thirteenth century one of north 
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transept, that to the latter being cut in the earlier wall. As this — 
doorway was built up in the fifteenth century (as proved by the oyster ; 
shell test) the stoup here could only have been in use for a short period. 
In the next stage of the tower over the groinmg doorways 
exist on the cardinal sides, three of which originally opened | 
into the chancel and transepts (respectively) above the collars of 
the trussed rafter roofs, of which the roof of the north transept is 
a re-production. Another doorway, to serve a similar use in the | 
higher roof of the nave, occurs in the next stage of the tower, and | 
at present opens on the outside of the modern roof; so that the | 
lower doorway on the west has no apparent meaning but to preserve ! 
uniformity, unless the room in this stage of the tower were used as : 
a watching chamber. All these doorways had been closed, buti 
those on the east and north faces have now been re-opened and 
fitted with doors. , 
The font is a plain one of fourteenth century date. 
The alms-box is made of a solid block of oak, and has staples for! 
the three locks enjoined by the canon of 1603. | 
I must not, even at the risk of unduly extending the limits of 
this paper, omit to mention what is known of the “ ups and downs ” 
of the weathercock. The earliest tidings of it that I can gather, 
introduce it, some twenty years ago, as a fragment lying on the 
inside sill of the belfry, window, where it had probably been in 
disuse for a long time, The late incumbent, the Rev. W. Ewart 
(vicar of the parish, 1862 to 1873), rescued it from this comparative 
oblivion, and had it mounted in a glass case with carved oak frame, 
and set up in the hall of the vicarage. Beneath it was painted the 





following inscription :— 
FRAGMENTVM * QVOD ‘* VILE * PYTAS * ET ° INTVILE * FERRVM* | 
TRITON * SACRA ° SVPER * ME@NIA * NOTVS * EGO ° 
INDICIVM ‘ POPVLO ‘ PLVVIAS * VENTOSQVE * SEQVACES * 
LONGA ° PER ° ANNORVM * SHCVLA ° PERTVLERAM . 
ILLVM * NOSTRAM * APICEM * QVONDAM ‘ ORVX * DIGNA * CORONET 
HIC ‘ MERITA * REQVIE * FESSVS * AT ‘ IPSE * FRVAR ° 
QVILIBET ‘ ES * LECTOR * TIBI . SINT ‘ TRANQVILLA * SENECTVS - 
ET ‘ GRATES * HOMINVM * POSTQVB ' PERICLA ° SALVS ° 


the Virgin, Bishops Cannings. 18 


The cock had lost its head, and the shape of the fragment was 
as shewn in Fig. 11, Plate II. Mr. Ewart thereupon either took 
it as representing a sea-god—(and the form of the tail is very sug 
gestive)—or he used the term “Triton” asa representative one, 
the sea-monster with long tail and broad breast being not infre- 
quently employed as a weathercock; and tritons were said to be 
weatherwise, and, under Neptune, had the superintendence of storms, 

The conventional form of the cock (which is of copper, not of 
iron, as the discolouration of the metal apparently led Mr. Ewart 
to believe) pointed to the conclusion that it was of medixval origin, 
and I considered it contemporary with the erection of the fifteenth 
century spire. On a scaffold being raised for the repair of the spire, 
advantage was taken of this to compare the weathercock with the 
top of the cross, when it was clearly shewn that the hope expressed 
in line 5 of Mr. Ewart’s inscription had been anticipated ; that the 
cross (the stem of which was built 9ft. into the stone-work of the 
spire) was the original one, and that it was formerly surmounted by 
the weathercock, their separation having been caused by the cutting 
off of the spindle through friction. Disregarding, therefore, the 
desire expressed for well-merited rest, we agreed to restore the head, 
as shewn by the dotted lines in the sketch, and re-mount the bird on 
its former lofty perch, “above holy walls,” where we trust that it 
may yet, “through long generations of years give warning of 
¥alns and sweeping winds.” 

C. E. P. 


